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COMMUNITY AND NEIGHBORHOOD DEVELOPMENT 


Russell H. Riley 
Partner, Harland Bartholomew & Associates 
St. Louis, Missouri 
M. ASCE 


Communities are as old as civilization itself. From the time when our 
forebears banded together for mutual protection against their common en- 
emies, people have adjusted themselves to the necessity for living together 

in cities, towns and hamlets. 

There is much comment to the effect that the majority of our communities 
are unplanned. This is true in the sense that their physical development has 
not been directed by one official or accepted master plan. Actually, however, 
they have grown in accordance with a multiplicity of plans produced by in- 
dividuals, corporations and public agencies, each of which was primarily con- 
cerned with a solution of their particular problems and were not too much 
worried about how that solution affected the rest of the community. 

In a relatively few instances, such as in Miami Beach, the individual efforts 
of a dynamic developer created the complete physical form of the community, 
in the very beginning. Even such a far-sighted man as Mr. Carl Fisher could 
not have foreseen the economic changes and the technological developments 
in the United States that make it possible for thousands of people to enjoy the 
attractions of this great all-year resort, completely altering the original con- 
ception of the city as a winter refuge for a relatively few northerners. Coral 
Gables, across the Bay is a similar example of a pre-planned community. In 
contrast, the City of Miami has grown rather haphazardly by accretion of hun- 
dreds of real estate subdivisions. 


The Neighborhood Concept 


The relationship of neighborhoods to a community might be generalized as 
being similar to the relationship of a room to a house. No one would think of 
building a house without some kind of a plan which allocated the space within 
the structure to various functional uses such as sleeping, eating, lounging and 
carrying on the various homemaking activities. The arrangement of the in- 
dividual rooms is similar to the selection of locatiors for schools, parks, 
shopping centers, churches, and other physical adjuncts to a residential neigh- 
borhood. While this comparison muy be an over-simplification, it may help 

to explain the place of neighborhoods in community planning. 

It should be emphasized that the neighborhood concept is based upon phys- 
ical rather than social planning. It is concerned with the planning of the above 
mentioned physical facilities - schools, parks, streets and shopping areas - 
that will improve the livability and usefulness of the neighborhood. 

In contrast to the making of over-all plans for a city, region, county or 
other political subdivision, a realization of the importance of planning the 
neighborhood is of more recent origin. When the Regional Plan of New York 
was proposed in the twenties, a special study of the problems of neighborhood 
development was included as an important part of the survey. The theories of 
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neighborhood planning and their practical application as developed in this 
early study were well expressed and hold true today. 

As generally understood, in planning cities, the term ‘‘neighborhood’’ in- 
cludes the village or local community in a metropolitan area or the smaller 
residential unit within a city. However, there are also planned industrial 
districts or industrial neighborhoods which must be properly fitted into the 
over-all community plan in the same manner that residential neighborhoods 
must be integrated with the larger urban area. Examples of these are found 
in many cities and include the Fairfax Industrial District in Kansas City, 
Kansas; the rapidly growing Trinity River Industrial District in Dallas, and 
several successful developments of this type in Chicago. They are very ef- 
fective in meeting requirements of modern industrial development and in pre- 
serving usefulness and values over a long period. 

The Regional Shopping Center is a recent development in many parts of the 
country. Confronted with a serious lack of parking space within the city and a 
flight of potential customers to the suburbs, promoters of these enterprises 
have gone into the open countryside and built carefully planned store groups 
surrounded by huge parking fields. Several of these commercial developments 
are in successful operation, more are under construction and plans are being 
prepared for still others. This type of development constitutes a special kind 
of neighborhood for planning purposes and the effect upon the established 
street and highway pattern in its vicinity sometimes creates extremely dif- 
ficult traffic problems. 

The planning of industrial areas and shopping centers have been collabora- 
tive enterprises in which the land planner, architect and engineers have joined 
forces. They are in a specialized field and an entire session of this division 
could profitably be devoted to the planning problems of each. Time and space 
limitations require that the discussion in this paper be confined to the residen- 
tial neighborhoods. 


Basic Requirements of Residential Neighborhoods 


A residential neighborhood usually comprises that part of a community 
which is served by an elementary school. This is most logical for practically 
all persons have a deep interest in the school attended by their children and 

it thus becomes the focal point of the neighborhood - in fact, it is usually the 
place where the neighborhood meetings are held. To be completely self-con- 
tained, each neighborhood should also include a park - which should prefer- 
ably adjoin the school ground - churches, a community center(again the 

school building) and a local shopping center. 

The city’s plan of main thoroughfares, to a large degree, determines the 
geometric shape of the neighborhood, while the population density influences 
its size. The residential neighborhood should be bounded by major streets. 
These would carry large volumes of through and fast moving traffic leaving 
the interior streets for local service and resulting in maximum convenience 
and protection to the residences. In single-family districts the elementary 
schools normally serve an area of about one square mile - thus the major 
streets should be one mile apart. Such spacing is frequently encountered in 
the outlying sections. As the center of the city is approached the major streets 
are closer together and the neighborhood may be bisected by a thoroughfare. 
While not resulting in maximum advantages, this is not an impossible condi- 
tion. Further, population densities invariably increase toward the city’s cen- 
ter and thus a smaller neighborhood area will be served by an elementary 
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school. The possibilities of creating homogeneous neighborhoods should be a 


_ dominant consideration of major street planning for the street system divides 


the city into cells which form the basis for the neighborhood. 

It should be noted that the shape of some cities practically prevents 
the creation of sound residental neighborhoods. For example, several cities 
along Florida’s east coast have developed as long narrow urban strips paral- 
leling the Ocean. With the predominant traffic movement being in a north- 
south direction, practically all of the north-south streets carry large volumes 
of traffic. Thus, far too much residential property is close to major streets 
and several heavily used streets must be crossed by children to reach elemen- 
tary schools. The major relief that can be provided in these existing communi- 
ties is to develop a bypass route around it which will carry the through traffic, 
particularly large trucks. 

The physical form of cities has been profoundly affected by the extraordin- 
ary growth and use of the automobile as a transportation medium in the rela- 
tively short span of forty years. The concentration of heavy traffic volumes 
on the major street system of cities has undoubtedly been the major influence 
in stimulating interest and activity in neighborhood planning. The construc- 
tion of modern highways and expressways in the urban area has made possible 
the expansion of the community to a degree undreamed of in the days of street 
railway transportation. Communities have literally exploded and it is now not 
uncommon for people to drive 15, 20 or even more miles from their homes to 
places of employment. The term ‘‘urban sprawl’’ has been coined to describe 
the unplanned confusion of urban expansion. It is within this suburban area 
that the most effective results can be obtained in neighborhood planning. 

Other desirable requirements for good residential neighborhoods include 
uniformity in type of land use and in the general character of improvements. 
Some have advocated intermingling of different types of residential uses in a 
single neighborhood - primarily to encourage democratic practices. This ob- 
jective is important, but past experience does not indicate that the interming- 
ling will satisfactorily maintain value and character nor does it facilitate plan- 
ning of the many physical facilities necessary to serve the residential uses. 

The adoption and enforcement of sound zoning regulations can best assure 
the proper land use pattern while private deed restrictions are important 
methods of securing and maintaining uniform character of improvements. 
These practices should be supplemented by a strong neighborhood association 
whose members would include all residents of the area and whose activities 
and responsibilities would be discharged by duly elected officers. 


Possible Improvements in Older Neighborhoods 


As heretofore indicated, the best results in neighborhocd planning can be 
accomplished in new developments. However, substantial portions of our larg- 
er cities now contain residential development which is beginning to depreciate 
in character and value. These areas will exert a major influence upon the fu- 
ture welfare of the entire city. 

There are many remedial measures that can be applied to restore or im- 
prove ‘‘in town’’ neighborhoods, but at best it is a slow and sometimes almost 
impossible task to correct past mistakes in land use and to bring about a re- 
vival of a formerly attractive residential environment. A major problem is 
that while many of the residences are structurally sound, they are obsolete 
from the standpoints of size and modern requirements. Some of the things that 
can and are being done planningwise in these older areas include the following: 
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1. Revision of the zoning ordinance to give more protection to established 
homes. This can sometimes be done by reducing the amount of commercial 
or multiple dwelling zoning to more nearly coincide with actual conditions 
and requirements. 

2. Adoption and enforcement of minimum housing standards which would 
require either rehabilitation or removal of unsanitary, substandard homes 
can assure excellent results over a long period. 

3. Modernize the elementary school and provide it with adequate play- 
ground and recreational space designed and landscaped in such a manner as 
to add to the attractiveness of the neighborhood. 

4. Discourage the use of residential streets by through traffic by making 
them discontinuous with narrow pavements. Conversely attract traffic to the 
main thoroughfares adjoining the neighborhood by the improvement of these 
main routes. 

5. Require the provision of off-street parking space for all new structures. 

6. Encourage the formation of neighborhood protective associations for the 
purpose of persuading each owner to properly maintain his property. 

In neighborhoods where deterioration and obsolesence have resulted in bad 
slum conditions, nothing short of complete replanning and rebuilding will suf- 
fice. This, of course, is an extremely complicated and difficult procedure. 

In addition to the serious problems of relocating displaced families in the 
area, there are many legal and financial problems to be overcome. 

Fortunately, Title I of the United States Housing Act of 1949 provides a 
workable way in which these problems can be met. Under the terms of the 
law a local agency can be created to select the areas to be redeveloped, plan 
for their future use, and receive financial aid from the Federal government 
in their rebuilding. This aid is in the form of loans and grants which are de- 
signed to make possible a reuse value that would be attractive for private 
enterprise to acquire the land from the public agency and to rebuild it in ac- 
cordance with approved plans. Many communities throughout the United States 
are now engaged in one or more of these urban redevelopment projects. 


Examples of Neighborhood Planning 


The neighborhood concept is now old enough to afford many examples of its 
benefits and advantages. Practically all large cities contain examples of res- 
idential areas, developed to good standards more than 20 years ago, and in 
which the homes are still in good condition and are desired either by the 
present or by prospective owner. 

Probably one of the outstanding examples of large-scale neighborhood de- 
velopment is that of the J. C. Nichols Company in Kansas City. The original 
area was known as the ‘‘Country Club District’’, but the development has ex- 
panded over extensive areas in both Missouri and Kansas. The excellent sys- 
tem of major streets, parkways, park and school grounds, and neighborhood 
shopping centers are important features of this neighborhood development. In 
addition, the minor streets are well planned for residential service, all areas 
are further protected by comprehensive deed restrictions and there are ac- 
tive neighborhood associations. The present character and value of these de- 
velopments attest to the many potentialities of sound neighborhood planning. 

A number of entirely new communities have been developed during past 
decades where special attention was given to neighborhood design. Some of 
these were government projects such as the experimental ‘‘Greenbelt Towns’’ 
developed during the 1930’s or the new communities made necessary by World 
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War II. Other new communities have been developed by industries and pri- 
vate corporations. Among those that have attracted much attention is the 
suburban community of Park Forest at Chicago, Dlinois. Conforming to sound 
standards, these should maintain their value and usefulness over a long period. 

There are many examples of sound neighborhood planning and development 
in the Miami area. As usually occurs the most of these are found in the sur- 
burban communities. A good example is the community of Coral Gables which 
is well recognized for its good residential character. The design of the major 
street system and the many restrictions controlling the type and character of 
residential development have been major factors in maintaining its desirabil- 
ity. Another new community where excellent residential character prevails 
is Bal Harbor lying north of Miami Beach. 

Even though Miami Beach is long and narrow, it contains extensive resid- 
ential sections, particularly the many islands, which are well protected and 
are outstanding in character. The most of these are smaller than the theoret- 
ical standard, and while not always convenient to a school, their excellent 
character reflects the important advantages of protection from through traf- 
fic and from other adverse influences. They show that many benefits can be 
realized even though all requirements of a good neighborhood may not be ob- 
tainable. 


Existing and Proposed Neighborhoods in a Florida City 


Mention has been made of the difficult problems encountered in providing 
sound residential neighborhoods in some east coast cities having a long, nar- 
row, urban pattern. The attached plate shows such a community - West Palm 
Beach. 

Urban development within the corporate limits extends for some eight miles 
in a north-south direction while in an east-west direction it varies in width 
from three-fourths to one and one-third miles. U. S. Route 1 traverses the 
city in a north-south direction and much through traffic, both truck and pas- 
senger vehicles, traverse the area - especially during the winter season. As 
a result, most of the continuous north-south streets are used as major thor- 
oughfares and carry large volumes of through and local traffic. Another dif- 
ficulty is that the most of the streets have narrow rights-of-way; widening 
would be quite expensive, and one-way movements have already been estab- 
lished along certain routes. 

In addition, this narrow area is traversed or bounded by two important 
railroads - the Florida East Coast and the Seaboard. Industrial development 
adjoins a substantial portion of the railroad rights-of-way. 

It is immediately obvious that there is little or no opportunity to develop 
single-family neighborhoods conforming to modern standards. There are far 
too many major streets and the industrial development that has scattered 
along the railroads establishes barriers or wedges in the residential sections. 
Many children are forced to cross either heavily travelled streets or railroads 
to reach school facilities. Even with these adverse conditions, much of the 
residential development has maintained a fairly satisfactory character, but 
this may be partly due to its importance as a resort community and to its 
rapid growth especially within recent years. 

About two years ago the community was confronted with an unusual oppor- 
tunity to develop a vacant tract of over 4,500 acres, the nearest portion of 
which is only some 1,600 feet from the central business district. This large 
area is located to the northwest of the urban development and is immediately 
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adjacent thereto. It is largely owned by the West Palm Beach Water Company 
which acquired its holdings to protect the surface water supply in the two 
lakes - Lake Mangonia and Clear Lake. A minor portion of the area is owned 
by the City of West Palm Beach. Subsequent and contemplated projects of the 
Central Southern Flood Control District have assured an adequate supply of 
surface water so that the area could be intensively developed subject to the 
improvement and protection of the lakes for storage purposes. The City and 
the Water Company agreed to finance studies for designing the future develop- 
ment of this area. 

The proposed plan is also shown on the plate. Of particular importance is 
its proximity to, and integration with, the existing urban patterns. Another 
important improvement is the relationship of the bypass expressway (U. S. 1) 
to the project and to the balance of the community. This route will afford 
substantial relief to the existing street pattern in the city. 

The proposed major street pattern within the new area will leave large, 
compact residential areas, within which the minor streets have been designed 
to discourage through or any large movements of vehicular traffic. While the , 
major streets are not always one mile apart, it must be remembered that this 
area is very close to the central business district. 

The proposed school sites are large areas so that they will actually serve 
as combined school grounds and neighborhood parks. Further, they are re- 
moved from the heavily travelled streets and, in only a few instances will 
elementary school children be required to cross major thoroughfares. 

The area between the two lakes is proposed for intensive development 
because of its proximity to the central business district. Here would be lo- 
cated apartments and other forms of multiple dwellings, resort hotels, and a 
large shopping center conforming to modern standards. There are also provi- 
sions for recreational facilities that would be of interest and value to the en- 
tire urban area. 

Needless to state, many problems of dredging, filling, drainage and instal- 
lation of other physical improvements were encountered. They are far too 
numerous to mention here and could be the subject of another paper. The im- 
portant fact is that they can be solved, and the estimated costs indicate that 
the entire project is financially practicable. 

I regret that I cannot advise you that the project is now underway. Progress 
has, however, been made. The Water Company with the largest land holding, 
has decided not to initiate the improvements but instead has offered to sell 
its entire properties, including the land, either to one or both, the City of West 
Palm Beach and the Town of Palm Beach. The sales offer is also extended to 
any other legally established governmental agency in the affected area and 
steps are now being taken to have the legislature create a new water district. 
In the event that neither of the communities or any official agency accept the 
offer, the company has announced its desire to sell all of its local holdings to 
any private corporation. Thus, consummation of the project seems entirely 
probable in the future and there is no reason whatsoever why it cannot conform 
to modern standards and prove of inestimable value to the existing urban area. 
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